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ABSTRACT . 

' . Investigating the distinction between ^ j ^ 

submetropolitanization and decentralization of industrjl the , . 4-^ 
••Datafile for National Sample of Nonmetropolitan Counties", (as 10 
percent national sample, involving 205 counties) was em|>loyed to test* 
the following hypotheses: (1) the nearer the county to a Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) , the higher the level of ' 
manufacturing activities; (2) the higher the level of activities, the 
higher the degree of concentration, density,, and number of residents 
working in services; ,{3) the larger the' size of the surrounding 
metropolitan population; the hig'her the levels of density, population 
concentration, and sefvice employed residents in the rural county; 
(U) the closer ithe i^ral county to SMSA, • the , greater the net 
migration; (5) the larger the size of the ;surrouniing metropolitan 
population, the higher the level of net migration in the' rural 
county; (6) the more isolated the county, the greater the importance 
of size of the largest city in attracting jobs and providing 
residences and af fecting Ipositively further growth* Data derived from 
the County Business Patterns (1947,^ 1959, and 1970) and 0*S* Censuses 
(1950,0 1960, and 197&) were used to measure: number of county jobs, 
number of plants, an^ average plant size (manufacturing indicators) 
,an4 density, concentration^ and 'number of residents working vin 
setvices (urbanization.'indicators),* Tt was concluded that 
submetropolitanization would chara'cterize industrialization trends* 
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Ever since the industrial Revolution, the increase. in the level 
of industrialization of any community has been followed by fundim^^i 
changes in the productive relation of that communitx (e.g., Moore, 
1963, 1966; Beck, 1972^ Beck and Summers, 1973). These changes in- 
clude a higher division of labor and an increased share of the labor 
force employed in wage-earning jobs. A taajor result of tKese changes 
has been the need to concentrate the population in highly dense nuclei, 
generating what has been khown'^a^ the urbanization process. 

This does not mean that the only outcome is in^terms of industrial 

; ' ■ i^- ' 

employment* There is a multiplicative effect of the industrial devel- 
opment which depends on the exportable characteristics of -the produced 
goods, and is reflected in" the growing up of the service* sector 
(MorriU 1970:158). , - . 

' The "urbaifization proce^" describes the expansion of the urban 
cs toward the rural h|l^ter land, with the emergence in it of urban 

This process is seen to coincide with one 




growth, Vulmi^iating with\^he imp'lementation of 
in the affected area ,y that is a quali^uive change in the 



i^life of ^the respective human comm\inity. 



\ 



It is not the inUention/of this work to speculate a&Qut the 

X / . ' - ' \ 

desirability of one or afiother j&^y of I'ife.'^ lather is it tX enti2T 
\y\to the pdlemic. a><5ut the/£ccuracy of. the theoretical construcb^* 
that the iiterSture thfe field utilizes (L. Wirth, 1938> 0. Lewis. 
1965; R. Rekfield^ 1^947; 0; D, Duncan and A. J. Reiss, Jr., 1956).. 
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Rather our starting assumption will be that there is anjlmplicit 
agreement about the irreversibility of the current trend: the in- 
creasing concentration and growth of some population centers, to 
meet the needs of the rationalization of the productive activities, 
whether they are agricultural, extractives^ manufacturing or -services, 
through the application of n^w technologies/ and as a consequence, the 
increasing of the degree of urbanization. An additional factor is 
the growirig- importance of the leisure activities with their remarkable 
effect on the development of the service sector. ^ 
^ * Accepting the existence of^auch a technological development, the 
role played by the industrial sector as a main source for the creation 

•of wealth in a modern society, and its association with the urban^ ' 
ization process, the next step will be to test if that association 're- 
mains unchanged when it is analyzed in the context of different ecoiog- 

f%cal Situations. If the answer is a change in the Association pattern 
..yiit yt±W be one of the basic supports for the hypotheses defined later , 

.in this paper. * ' 

The Framework of the Analysis , . ^ * 

An analysis of the forces involved in the location of the current 
population growth in the United Stat^Qs is Aot a simple one. On one\ 
hand, the economic forces that determine the .location^ of the productive 
activities are highest-benefit oriented ♦! Tljis means that firms will 

e 

\, 

consider all the economic components (transportation, labor market, 
taxation, financial opportunities, etc.) to chpose the best plant ^ ' 

c 

location. On the oth^er hand, the labor force involved in the productive 
. * \ 

i * 
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activities at the different levels will have its own ^preferences fbr 

the kind of living environment it prefers. These inc^ufee^^pre^^r^ 

"for types of climate, direct contact with nature, or t\ie kind^ of , 
*» • 

services and amenities that the urbari life provides. Finally,, the 
political apparatus wilMhave its o\p criteria foi; selecting develop- 
ment best suited to the needs of the il^untry, and they will be re- 
fleeted in various legislative activities. ^ v 

It is difficult to infer which of these forces will determine 
the outcome of the new population location in the United States. But 
before making any kind* 6f prediction of what is going to happen 
the near future, it will be instructive to examine what, has been 
occurring during the last two decades.' ^ 

There are two major interpretations pf the predominant trends of 
current population distribut^ipn. The two are not necessarily contra- 
dict'ory but.fetiress quite different aspects of reality. On one hand, 
the Comml^ssion on Population Growth and the American Future considers 
th-e actual location of the current population growth as mainly oc- 
curring in the ^metropolitan atfeas. This viewpoint is supported in 
several published reports (i.e... The Report of the Coramission on Pop- 
ulation Growth and the American Fut'ure-1972; Population Distribution 
anS ^olicy-Vor. V) , in which extensive research is presented dealing . 

with the different aspects of the population growth and distribution. 

\ . ... ■{ ■ : 

Tables 1 anj 2 present sogie ^evidence for what has been stated 

in the previous paragraph. The predominance and strength of the ' 

Metropolitan Areas is seen very clearly in the c|ata' presented in. 

Table 1. The only exception is the tJortlip^^t region whichr- includes 
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Table 1: U,S, Population Change Between 1960 and '1970 by ' 
Residence (percentages)" 



^All Regions Northea^f ^ Northcentral - South' ^ West 



* r 4' 

United States - 13/4 9•1.1^^ II.O 13*5 24.2 

;i . ' . • ^ 

Metropolitan : . 

: Areas ' 17.O 7.3\, 17,3 21*7 27*8 

• / 
Inside , 

Central ^ \\ « 

Cities , 1-5 -3.3 I 1.1 2.8 '8,9 

Outs/de . * « / , 

. Central ^ ^* 

Cities ' ^ -33.5 17.4 35.7 46.8 44.0 

Nonmeitopolitan ' 

Areas , ^ 7.1 16 -^^r i * 1-8 5.9 15.0 



J- 

Source: Peter A. Morrisori^, "Populatipn movements: Where the public 
interest and prifvate interests conflict," in the Commission 
and the American;^ Future, FIVE, population Distribution and 
Policy ,^ Ch* 2, Part I, p. 39, Table-l. 

i s. . 
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'able 2: ll^.S. Population 1970 Change and Disttibution 



r 


Population 
in 1970 ' 


h '^^ Percent » 
Changes 


9 

Percent 'of .^he 
Entire Population 




(thousands) 


195(0-60 


1960-70 


1960 


1970 


States by percent 
in SMSAsij. ^n X960' 


r 


I 


. - \ 






Less ^than 15 


5,290 


3.9 


3.6 


2.7 


2.6 


15-24 


9,429 


• 7.6 


9.7 


4.^ 




25-49 
* 


39,252 


10.3 . 


8.1 




19.3; ■.- 


50-74 


65,859 


25. '9 


16.9 




.32.4 'V 


75-84 


37,799- 


'l7.0 


12.0 ^ 


18.5 


18.6 


85 and over 


'45,583 


24.3 


16.1/ 


' 22.0 


22.4 ■ 








/ 
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Source: ( Irene B» Tkeuber, -"The dhanging^istri^tion of the population 
,of the U^S. in the twentieth cititury," in the Commission on 
\Pppulation and the American ,|^ture, FIVE, Population Distribu- 
It'ion and Policy, Ch- 2, Part I, p. 39, Table 1. 
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New York City and its consolidated area. Moreover , ' Table 2 shoyst 
two import^t facts that have a strong linkage with* the theoretical 
model to be developed in the following' pages: l)* the evidence tha-fe-^ 
an overwhelming percentage (73.4) of the population li\Des in states 
having more than fifty percent of their 1960 population living in 
SMSAs and 2) the growth pattern for 1950--1970 is superior in those \ 
mor6 metjropolitanized states, whether it happened within the SMSAs 
or outside, in the 4onmetropolitan communities. , ' 

.The second interpretation^ comes from those who see the decen- 
tralization of manufacturing jobs as an unquestionable fact (Beale, 
1969; Dean, 1973; Haieeh, 1970; Patrick, 1973; Smith, 1971; Stuart, 
1971), and , interpret decentralization as the third stage of an 
historical .process- involving: 1) the growth of the central cities; 
2) the suburbanization o*f population and industry; and 3) the de- 
centralization' ofy industry including Hhe eruption of \irbanites, in 
the rural coiranuiiities (Summers et al., J975). In reference 

^t-d this las^ st§^e^, therS is concern for the possibility of negative 
effects in fclie host communities, despite*^ the^ optimistic predictions 

of those who regard industrial, development as the most viable alter- 

•« * 

native for developing the economically lagging rural areas (Summers 
et al., 19J5). i 

An Alternative Approach, and Some Literature Supporting It 

The alternative explanation that this paper t^-ies to provide 
is to interpret th-e nonmetropolitan movement of industry as two 
processes depending upon the distance thatj the new industry, is 
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^ from the nearest SMSA. The evidence for the appropriateness of such 

\ . viewing comes' from the comparison of two pieces of recent research, 

1 - ■ ^ , 

A joint analysis of/the work 4one by Summers et al. (1975) 

•dealing with the effects of the "rural invasion," and the paper 

written by C. Haren (1970) about the rural industrial growth of the 

1960s, gives an appropriate response to that question. On one, hand, 

it is true that: » 

''Between 1960 and 1970 manufacturing employment in metro- 
• politan areas grew 4 percent but^22 percent in nonmetropolitan - 
areas." t^unnners et al., 1975: ii). l ' 

On the other hand^it is no less true that t^e period 1962-1969 

the percentage of employment growth for large areas was 16.7 and 26.0 

a' 

' ' r , ' 

j' for the small ones, as is shown in table 3. The only possible con- 

% . ' ' 

ciliation of both must be found in Haren *s definitions of "large" 

and "small" labor market areas: 

" r- \ . ' 

-i 9 - 

«' ' ' 

' ^ "Area delltteations of 162 of the 193 large labor market 

areas mateh and those another 21 partly match Standard 
^etropol^€in Statistical Arpa (SMSA) designations by 



V / 



' of the Budget as of May 1, 1967. ^ The 

remaining 10 consist of labor market^ trade, service. 



^ % and government centers that are important regionally but 
do not meet the basic criterion <<(50, 000 population) for 
SMSA qualification." (Haren, 1970:432). 



It might well happen that the disparity between these positions 
would disappear after a careful analysis of the r^le played by those 
"21 partly SMSA and the remaining 10," in Haren's definition. The 
."partly me*tropolitan" must be contiguous to an SMSA, by definition. 
So, their growth can be considered an extension of metropolitan growth 
. The other 10 are "important regionally" which, most likely, means 
they are important nonmetropolitan* areas* ^ 
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Table 3: Manufacturing Employment, 1962 and 1969, and Annual 
Gain, Large and Small Labor Market Areas in the 
United States 



Employment 
1962 1969 



Annual Gain 



Total Gain 



Number Rate Allocation Number 



•Rate 



(Thousand) (Thous&nd) (Percent) 



(Thousand) (Percent) 



Large 12,113 14,141 290 2.4 63 
Small 4,502 5,673 167 3.7 37 
Total 16,615 19,814 457 2.7 100 



2,028 16.7 



1,171 26.0 
3,199.^ 19.2 



Source: Claude C. Haren, "Rural industrial growth in the 1960s" 
American Journal of Agricultural EfeSnomics 52-August 
1970, p. 432, . . • 
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Summarizing what can be inferred from the previous analysis, ^an 
important* part of the total gain in manufacturing jobs by the large 
market, areas (16.7%), from 1962 to 1969, has to be attributed to the 

r '^j 

gain in countl^es contiguous to SMSAs, and the* regionally important 
nonmetropolitan areas (Haren, 1970) in order to fit with the total 
gain' (4.0%) in manufacturing jobs by the SMSA, from 1960 to 1970 
(Summers et al., 1975) • 

Consistent with this interpretation is the following quotation 

i 

from Till: ^ • ^ " 

"I'Jhat little general research has been done on employment 
changes on the. county level has' hot separated nonmetropolitan 
^ counties contiguous to SMSA counties from the more distant 
ones." (Till; 1972:6) 

Therefore, viewing the deceutralizatioh of industry as a unitary 

process runs the risk of serious oversimplification. ^ What is regarded 

as a single prooess may be two quite distinct processes,— eachr^ith its 

own origins and consequences for the communities involved". Thus, it 

is important to make^a distinction between what we shall call sub- 

metropolitanization of industry and decentralization of industry. ^ The 

former denotes the movement of industry to communities which are still 

within the sphere of metropolitan dominance and is correctly under- ^ 

stood as an extension of the historically antecedent process of sub-- 

urbanization. The 'awareness of the existence olfTsuch j^ubmetiropolitan- 

ization process is not our personal -^ntribution. AiVohough in terms 

pf population rather than industry W. Alonsp and E. Medrich, among 

others, have written that: 

"Suburban and exurban diffusion are proceeding very rapidly, 
and many urban scholars think that the* SMSA boundar^iesv cut 
off substantial populatio'h thai is functionally associat^ed 
with the metropolis." (W. Alonso and E.^Medrich, 1972:231) 
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Pecentrali2iation of industry indicates location of industry in 

J ' " ' 
coininunities outside the sphere of immediate m^trppolit|)an dominance* 

The ^logic supporting the emergence of. these two processes, 

^ubmetropolitanization an^ decentralization, rests on the assumption 

that the^ traditional site selection criteria of highest-benef it- 

"^oriented firms remain operative. It proceeds with the assertion ^that 

. . ^ , -J 

firms vary in the benefit '^ittached to criteria such as economifs^of ' 

/ 

agglomeration (Morrill, 1970:82) nearest to markets, and skill level ^ 
of the resident labor pool^ Th\i3, we conclude that an important 

number of firms will be led to site selections .which lie within the 

' 

A- ^ ^ ^ 

sphere of immediate metropolitan dominance. By application of the 

• \ " ' 

same lo^gical argument one may expect firms with different weights 

attached to the criteria of site selection find locations outside 

0 

' the metropolitan dominance sphere mora- attractive^ This suggests 
that those firms locating in communities far removed from, metropolitan 

areas differ in significant ways from those chaosi|ig sites int-be 

I ^ ' ^ * \ 

near hinterland. ^ For Example, the former are more likely to be 

capital intensive while the latter^ tend to be labor int^ns'ive.^ There 

are undoubtedly^ other important different conseqji^ces fo\ thejlxast 

communities in terms of economic and demographic consideraitions wi^^ ^ 

Moreaver, communities differ *Jn economic and demographic char-^ 

^ . . ■ • • .. 't . 

acteristics according to their location vis-a-vis metropolitan centers 

• . . . • - 

The Scological Assumptions ' ' ^ 

the present analysis 4-i^co^porates the concept of urban system, 
with' city networks and subsequent dominance and dependency relations 

* \ 

' \ . .001.2 . , _ 



which imply, to* a certain extent, a hieraljchical order (Bogue, 1950), 

and the development of economies of scale (Olmstead and Smolensky, 

1973:7). Bup it goes further in that it searches for the l^^iits of 

metropolitan dominance with* respect to industrial decentralization. 

Thus, as a preliminary support for the following assumptions is 

relevant to -quote here J. Friedman and J. Miller: * * 

"The idea of an urban field is similarly -based on the cri- 
' t^rion of inter dep>endert£y. It represents a fusion of 
meti^op^litan spaces, and nonmetropolitan ^peripheral' spaced 
centered upon core '\rea3 of .at least 300,000 people and 
extending outwards from these core areas for" a distance^ 
equivfiL^ent to two hours* driving oyer modern throughway 
systems (approjcimately 100 miles with present technology)." 
(J. Friedman and J. Miller, 1970 ;.55) 

^The degree of isolation of a rur'al county, determined by th^e 

distance to the jxearest SMSA, acts in an opposite direction to i:he 

sphere' of influence 6f th^ sys.tem dominated by the central city of 

Vthe nearest ^MSA (CC-SMSA) XO.- D. Duncari 1961:550-551). 

At/Dn6 endfof t\ie isolation scale are t^e submetropolitan ; 

/ ^ " ' ' ' ^ ' \^ 

coimties which, ^because of tljeir nearness, depend upon metropolitan 



centers to fulff^ 



centers to fulffTL many of their normal seryice^J^niands. But aear- 
ness is only a reflection of the comparatively superio^r , range and | 
quality Qf services offered' within the metropolitan- boundaries v. ^ 

against which these counties axe weak competitors. ^ This is iilus- 

. * • - ^ / . ^ " y 

= trated' in the- case of shopping facilities, museums, ^'theaters , 

■ ' , ' ' ' ' ^ \ 

hospitals, jetc. (Haren, 1970:434). However,? there . 'arp other kinds ^ 

of services, for example, recreational clubs, sbme' educational . 

, institutions, military camps, etc. thatn:reed and benefit from open . 

spaces available in' those counties! Another possible functional. 

••• ' . . . ^ - • 
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spec551irs5Ati5n^^of^su counties is the residential. This* 

is the^ case known as the bed^room-communities. * o ' 

An intermediate possibility, in terms of degree of isolation, is 
that the county though beings a part of the whole system dominated by 
the central city of the SMSA is far enough (within 50 to 100 miles) to 
have a different kind of dependency 04 the SMSA. The lower limit shows 
that it is out of the range of the coiitaiuting activities in either di- 
rection. But, at the ^ame time, it is assumed that drawing the upper 
limit at a point that can be reached in a normal two hours trip, the 
residents of those counties can use very easily some of the advantages 
of the near SMSA. Sucfi a possibility affects itself to the configura- 
>tion of the area (Till, 1972:42), at the, time when a firm has to decide^ 



the ideal location for its plant. The upper limit repr^esents in 
Frifedman and Miller *s work (1970:56) the limit of intensive weekend 
and seasonallise of the present periphery. 

The poijulation size, and its different manifestations (i.e., density, 
size of the largest place in the county), is assumed to affect the •? 
\ potential of future economic development, e3pecially in the cases of 
^ isolated counties. The size of the largest city^in the county is'asso- 
ciated with the importance of its role within the system since size 
will determine its position^ in the hierarchical scale (Bogue, 1950:13; 
' Berry and Horton, 1970:64*6^ 169)-, and therefore, the role it is goihg 
to play in the economy of scale- that the urban system develops as a 
whole. • . 

Another ecological factor which must be considered is th^isize 
of the SMSA. The exteilt of domination over the hinterland is seen 
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as highly associated wfeh' the size df the SMSA's population... In 
approximate terms, itp^n be said that the Targer the SMSA;the more 
likely that a more co^^ex social interaction with the hinterland can ^ 
be expected - (Haw^Ley, ^p6; Schoore, 1957). * 

All these asbectsSfit 4-nto an interpretiation of the urban system 
according to the so-c^led central place theory. Agreeing with 

' ' ■ ' ^ \ 

Morrill (1970:61-78) Si^t, although rejecting the geometric interpikta- 

/ ' 'Ms ' ■ ^. ' 

A±on as an iron rule,. ^tSie l^h^ory can be accepted as an attempt at 
systematizing the mostztmportant factors in the decision-making process 



about location of indtf^t^yj services, and residence, such as the mon- 
opoly location of .shopping centeT€< activities regularly spaced, and 
individual minimizing tjpie distance travelled to satisfy their -desird^, 

/ - ^ . ■ • - ' 

Summariz!(jig the previous ideas more succinctly: the different 
ecological factors/are/considered as the- main causes for the devel- 
opmeiit of two digdnct processes , in which the industrial' activity 
affects the urbanization process at two clearly different levelg^, 

The Hypotheses ' ' - 

In analyzing the association between industrialization (level 
-^^of manufacturing activity) and urbanization it is* expected that the 
relationship will be affected quantitatively and qualitatively by. 
intervening factors. ;a^ese expectations are expressed.^n terms of 
six ma*5oif hypotheses: {' ^ 

Hypothesis 1 . The nearer the county is to an SM^, the higher 
the level of manufacturing activities . 



1 

■\.,- 
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This irefle'cts th^*^^^ of the industrial location the 

to ^MSAs and is related to^-'^t^e 



counties contiguous to.SMSAs and is related to .the subsequent .difference 
between Che ,submetr.opolitadization process^ and the inciplfent industrial 



decentralization.*^, i ' ' ^ 

According to Thompson (1965:443), the industrial location is still 
very much linked to th^- consumption market, which is another way of 

referring to the large[ urTian ^coinmunities. This, among others, explains 

' ' ■ \ ' 

the basic ideas-that-support theS^^ gseti t hypothesis. 

The level of manufacturing, aetivit^fes can be measured by the number 

* . ' , ' ' ' 

of *jobs in manufadt\iring, the ^pumb^r ,of industrial plants, and the. 

' t ' ' f " 

average plant size. Their assoc:(ation with the distance to the nearest 
SMSA will, show the chances of -supporCi^ig this hypothesis. 

Hypothesis 2 * . The higher the lev^fel: of inanufacturing activities, 

the higher the degree of cd'ncehtration, -density, and the number of 

i t 

residents working iri services . ^ i ' • . 

One exception must be pointed out: the oloser the county^ is to 
an SMSA, the weaker the relationship between residents working iri services 
and level of manufacturing activities.. *^ • - . , 

\ 

Density, ^concentration of population in places over 2,500 inhab- 
it 

itants^and .number of residents working in services are us'ed to measure 
theL,level of urbanization. (Wirth, 1938; Fischer, 1972; Schnore, 1961; 
^Gwbs and Martin, 1962; Olmstead and Smolensky, 1973) and ;Lts relation- 
ship'" with the level of manufacturing activities. 

In a sense i:h'e present hypothesis is an extension of the^^evious 
one. It means that if the first hypothesis is confirmed it will, pmduce 
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the effect of higher density and concentration in those places with 
higher levejLpf manufacturing activities nearest to the SMS A. If con- 



t±xvM^^Y±t will prQvid^ further evidence of* the submetropolitanization 
process ^ 

Besides that, it can be said with Thompson (1965:446) thatVhe^ 
creation of new jobs in manufac tearing will produce new jobs in services, 
but ^j^t^tjst be add^d that the proximity to an SMSA will distort such 
relationships, since proximal counties may supply .th^ir need for new 
services from the already existent supply in nearby <SMSA. Thu^, sub- 
metropolitan rural counties will become more and more dependent on' the 
near SMSA. ^ , . . \ 

V 

Hypothesis 3 . The larger the size of the surrounding metropolitan 
population, the higher the levels of density, population concentration, 
and residents employed in, services, in the rural county . 

■ In the previous hypotheses level of manufacturing 
activities and proximity to an SMSA have been the main contributors to 
the development of the submetropolitanization process. In the present 
hypothesis there is an attempt to measure th6 extent to which the size 
of the neighboring metropolitan population is an important factor that 
also eontri^utes fo the ^distinction between submetropolitanizat&on and 
decentralization • 

It is ppstulated that the size of the nearby metropolitan popula- 
tion will affect in a distinctive way those rural counties having 
common boundaries with the SMSAs as of 1970 Census Population definition. 
This means that new SMSAs after 1970 are ignored. The reason is very 




simple:' the analysis spans tije 1950-70 period. The requirement of ^ 
common boundaries implies the ^recognition that the SMSAl^s expansion 

moves in the direction of the established boundaries and going beyond- 

K • f ^ 

them in the long run.. This is precisel>^ the effeqt that wq yish to 
measure here. 



^ In this conr^ctio^^^o^giie (1950:47-4'8) con^ders it important to 
measure the ef fectr, /on any county, of being located in .the zone betwe.eij 



two.^SMSAs. /The hypothesis being- studied explicitly recognizes such f 
eventualil:y. ^ , ^ ^ v 

But the' most definite support for this hypothesis ^4^es from the 
concept of "urban fi^d". (J. Friedman and^J. ^Miller, ^1972^56) . . ; 

H^othesis 4 . The, clpser the rural, county is to an SMSA, the great- 
ertjflie ainoutl^ of the ne t migration . \ . / ' ' 

In other words, the explanation for*\ncreased net migration must* 
be found in the dominant effe&t of the SMSA Vat least the combination 



V \ 
pf it with the increase ir^ manufacturing jobs." X * ' » 

There are serious reserv^ions about the generSiized assumption 

■ ' - ° ' . . . \ f 

tl^at the number of new jobs, as iSl* consequence of the incs^ease in man- 
ufacturing alctivity, rhas a 'positive effect' on net migratiorfe* But if/, 
the distance from the rural county to the nearest SMSA is. conf^lled, 
an initial weak association might become stronger.* An effecft of^is- ^ 
tance on the attraction of new settlers and 'the outmigMtion rate will 
offer another propf • for the existence of the submetropoiitanization ' 
process, j ^ . - . . ^ 

In considering the effect of new industrial locations in rural 

\ ^' ' . ' / 

ateas, i,^' is necessary to distinguish the kind of industry in question 

. ■ ' \ . . ■ ■ . 
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(Garrison, 1974; Till, 1974). Industries vary in terms of theii? in-' 
ceiitives attracting migrants. For example, low wage industries are 
less likely* to lead to ixgit migration ^tharl are high wage industries. 

Hypothesis 5 . The larger the size of the surrounding metropoli- 
tan population, the higher the level of net migration in the rural 
county . ' 

This hypothpsis^ Iss complementary to the previous one.. Here the 
size of the neighboring metropolitan population is considered as the 
pole of attraction for new inmigrants. Thus, being contiguous to a 

« 

large metropolitan area increases the probability of larger numbers of 
inmigrants. Moreover,, part of the inmigxation into the SMSA may spill 

* - ■• . \ 

over into surrounding counties. ^ 

Hypothesis ^ . ' The ^piore Isolated the county Is, the great.e*r the 
dmportance of the size of the largest city in attracting -^obs and 
provi'ding residence sites, and therefore affecting positively further 

population growth . ^ 

^\ ' ' 

. * It has -been stated that: the primary purpose' of this pape^r is to 
ascertain the existence of two different processes:. submetiSoipolf tani- 
zation and decentralization, the first being overwhelmingly more im- 
portant in magnitude than the second* In a sense, the previous hypoth- 
eses have been paying more attention to. the former. This last one 
tries to deal with what is considered as an Important factor in the 
decentralisation pro.cess. 

The size of ^the main city in a submetropolltan county is not 
necessarily associated with the growth pattern of t^he county population 

■ • • : ^ir-- --^ ... 

: ' J ''0019 • 
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since the growth pattern in those counties will be affected by the various 
job and service supplies of the contiguous metropolitan counties (CC-SMSA 
includefl) with which they maintain a relationship of dependency. The 
case in the isolated counties will be different. In the latter case 
the^"degree of association between manufacturing activity and population o 
growth should be higher. However, it has tp ful^fil one condition: that 
the population of the fitain city surpasses a minxmi 



population of the fitain city surpasses a minxmum size (Bogue, 1950; 
Fuguitt,* 1972; Gibbs, 1966; Thompsorf, 1965; Ti^l, 1972)/^^ ^ ^ ^ 

An expensive literkturp has been produced deal^^gfwAih tie . l'' , i 
size' threshold reqtiir^d for classifying a city^as |^"i|otential growtlj 
pole (Berry, 1968; Haren, 1972; Duncan et al., i956'/'\oi?.rill, 1970), 
Generally, littie\*or no growth pole potential is seen for cities 

^ ■ ^ ^ ' ' ' V ' 

smaller th^n 200,^00 inhabitants. Obviously, by definition, all poten- 

. \ ^' ' ^ ' 

tial growth ppj.es are already SMSAs and thus exclude any nonmetropoli^ 

tan city or county. However^ Fuguitt (19720 considei^s^ that : 

"Larger non-metropolitan [cities], then, should not be dis- 
missed as potential growth centers in any program to promot-e 
the growth bJE established^ places, " (Fuguitt 1972 : 125) 

* .V ' ^ *\ ^ 

* And so, the same rationale that has ^een applied to the larger 

• *' > 

potential growth centers could be applied 'also' to the larger cities of 

• ' . \ * 

. \ ^ 

rural coynties, though wit^h some logical limitations as a consequence 

. ; _ \ 

of theiiT dependent status. 

/ " ■ ■ "\: ; ' - ■ . ■ . ■ • ' 

Variables and Indicators • • 



The indicators used to measure the "level of manufacturing ^ctiv7 
ities" are: 1) number of jobs in manufacturing in^ the county, 2) numbdr. 
of manufacturing plants, and 3) average plant size-. 



y ' The first two were obtained from j:he County Busin^ess Patterns for 
. 1947, 1959 and 1,970. As far as is known such' data for 1950 and 1960 
are not available^ The third indicator resul£s from the division of 
• the. first measure by the second. . * • * 

i ^ In ofder to simplff ^ - the m&del it has.."been assumed that the road 
{IJ^^distance from t^ rural coumties (largest city in cour^ as a re'ference 
poiJiityf to the nearest 'CC-SMSA$ remained constant over .tlie. 1950--1970' 

■k^ \' ' '^^ ■■■ k s i^" 

period, and that the most represei:|t,aflve liieasute shaiild b^ that computed 
' far 19feO a middle poiuc in time.' The inf orma^ilpn has«been obtained 

from the Standard Highwa^y Mileage Guide, Rand >}cNaUy>, ^1966; Ayer 

\ - ' ^ ^ ' 

• ^ ^ . 4*^ 

Directory qf Publications, Philadelphia, - 1974; and Official State High- 

5 . , 



way Department Maps, 1972-197^. 



^ Th% indicators-^of urbanization are: 1) ,deifei£y, 2) concentration, 

t ■ ! •/ . " . * 

and 3) residents working iti"^ services. The first, is a more precise way 

- - 1 - ^ • . ^ \ , 

of measuring the population growth in- c^rms, of urbanization, since the 
physical size of the counties varies tremendously. , The vindicators of 
"concentration follows the: U*.S. Bureau.of the Census /definition of urbaia. 
places. With respect to the number of residents employed in services, 
it is assumed that the development of the service sector is one of the * 
aspects of urbanization, and that most^of the residents working iji 
services work in the county. The more urbanized- an ajrea becomes, the 
more services are provided ia i^t;.. If the'^^re^ident^ working ^ services 
Ixave their place of work outside the limits of the county, it means 
that they have made a positive evaluation of the residential desira- 
bility of that county.^ vzhich -is another source urbanization. 



•'20 
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The source us^d for* these* three indicators is tl\e U.S. Census of , ^ ° 
Population for 1950; 1960 and 1970. ^ ; • - " . ' ^ , , 

It is important to make explicit the criteria for measuring, the^ , ^ | 



>1 



< 



"metropolitan population" as a varifi^ble, influencing the urbapi develop- 
ment of' the contiguous rural counties. Two- characteristics must be 
fulfilled to cbnsider^the population as metropolitan 4n terms of tfie • 
present analysis: 1) contiguity and 2) m^tropolitanity, . , • ' " X''??t^j 

. A rural co^unty will be considered contigU(^us to a SMSA when they, 
hold a common boundary as defined in the Rand McNa|.ly Commercial " - , - 

Atlas and Marketing Guide, i06th edition, 1975. Jhe re'ason 'for this 
definition lies in our concern for the effect of the SMSA' on its aon 
tiguous 'counties. Some, of these counties are the ones that may not "- 
have* beeh contiguous during the complete period under study. Still; v ^ ; 

is r" 1 - - i 

they had an SMSA moving in feheir directibn'which achieved contiguity, " » ■ 1 

as ^he 1975 outcome, shows. ' | * 1 . V* 

' . . . ' i ' • T • ■ - ^ ; 

The condition of being considered as^SMSA is fulfilled in^ those - ''^^-XiM 

cases that are defined as such in the 1970 Census of Population. • - ' j> ^ i 

A variation of the indicator, "number of jt)bs in manufacturing," , f^'^^^-^^ J 



is the net creation of new manufacturing jobs during a d.ecade. It i's . • • — 



shown by the indicator: "increase in manufacrufing emplo^ent" for Xj'^ 
1950-60 and 1960-70 periods. « ; ' * • ^ ; . ' i 



Net migration for a specific ^period (decade) is the final balancfe ' . \ 

' of .inmigration minus outmigration. The source for such information is ' "''"t " ^ H 
the Bureau ^f the Census, Current Population Reports, November, 1962 ^. > ' 
and J.uiie, 1971 issues, corresponding respectively to the 1950-60 and' K 
a9^0-^0 periods. ^ ^ . lc^*''"-- 
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size of the largest city in the nonmetropolitan counties was 
cen from the U.S. Census of Population, 1950,-^1960 and 1970. 

Finally , a. variable used to measure the extent to <7hich a county 
functions .as a residential place (residential suitability) Is obtained 
from the difference between the number of members of the labgt force 
residdg in the rural county and the number of jobs in the same county. 
Obviously the figure obtained through this procedure is a type of lower 
limit (the sinallest"*actual figure possible of number of people residing 
and 'not working in the county), since it 'is assumed that most of the 
3obs:.;that the county provides are assigned to residents. In case of an 
e:i4tensive practice of commuting from other sui^xoundin^ counties the 
actual figure should increase • ' ^ 

The data pertaining to the number of jobs iai|jthe rural county 
comes from, the County Business Patterns, 1§51V 195p, an5 1970. The< data 
, about number of residents in the labor force ake obtained from the U.S. 
Census of Population, 1950, 1960, and 1970. is .imt)artant to empha- 



size "the time la^ between theodata for 1950. and 1960. It could be a 



source of inaccuracy unless the results ^.were. considered as general ^ 
trends rather than very ^ccurate figureiS-. In ^'i\y base^, the 1970 data 
are not, affected by this probleiflt.«<*^ ; * »j f * 

The Data • ' , 



\ 



Empirical tests of the hypotheses have been perforjned using the 

• 2' 
"Datafile for National Sample of 'Nonmetropolitan Counties". It is 

a ten percent stratified sample pf counties of the U.S. in 1950 with 

nonmetropolitan status at that time. Counties with nonmetropolitan 
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status In 1950 were first grouped according to U.S. Census Re^on 
'(see Appendix A). Within. each region counties were assigned numbers 
^ randomly. Then a ten percent sample was selected using a table of 
random numbers. Thesfe resulted in a sample containijig 279 counties. 

This sample permits generalization to regions. \ v ; 

\ " 

However, there are some limitations in the data. \ Among the 279 
dt)unties there were 74 that had to be excluded because of missing 3ata 
in the variables being used. In two cases (i.e., King WiKLiam County 
and Washington County, both, in Virginia) there'were independent cities 
formed within their boundaries with the* result that data reported for' 
these counties were not comparable to' the a^j4;a from other counties.^ 
Both counties were eliminated" from the analysis. >n other cases thd 
data for certain variables in some states (e.g., Georgi'^v^T^xas) were ' 
reported for several counties grouped together. At other tim^ the ' 



^fficial reason given for missing data^was confidentiality. Finally, ^ 
one^case of sampling-error was found: Kenton County, Kentucky, which, 
had SMSA status in 1950, and therefore had to l^e excluded. In total,' 
this means that almost a 26.52% "non^response e^ror" is introduced. 
However, despite these^ limitations, it was felt that the adjusted data ^ 
set was adequate for testing the hypotheses, proposed herein. The * 
overall adjustment is shown in Table 4. 

^ In general, "the analysis has been done across the time without 
looking for the linkages of the variables in one period f of" time with 
possible effects in the following. ^ ^ 

There are two exceptions: 1) when the relationship involves meas4i)E:e- 

r ' \ . ^ ' t 

ment of increases (or decreases over .time ,(i* e. , Net Migration, Iner^ease 
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Table 4: Sampiling Adjustment 



Before Removing ' After Removing 

74 Observations % 74 Observations % 



National Sample: 










, Ring 1 


■ 97 


34.8 


" 69 


33.7 


Ring 2° 


118 


42.3 


94 


45.8 


Ring 3 


64 


22.9 


. 42- 


;20.?5 


Total 

, . *> 


'279 


100.0 


•. 205 


.100.0 


, t 
V 

Region 1 


14 


5.0 . 


14 


6\8 


Region 2 


130 




78 


. . 38.0 


Region 3 


97 




81 


39-.5 


Region 4 


38 
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'"^ 15.6 
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in Manufacturing Jobs, Blcrease in Population, in a ^'decade) and 2) when 
an attempt is made to 'measure the effect of a given condition (i*e. >_. 
size of the largest city fin the county),. cki the future^ development of 
the countie^.'. / , . ' ; 

A major di^mension of the empiVica^' Investigation ,ik the analysis 
of the^ different "rings," in which it 'iV expected th^t^one will find 



'3-' 

distinctive relationships.^ ^ 



Findings 

The first issue to be considered is* the distribution of hon- 
metropolitan industry.' Can the pattern'of rural indiistrialvjocation • 
be describe* as "decentralization" or is it better seej^^s "submjetro— * ^ 
politanization"?; The expectation is that- the latter description is 

more informative; that there is a negative relationship between distance 

I' ' ' ' 

from CC-SMSA and industrialization."" - ' ' 

If the hypothesis is correct, ^ most of the :manufacturing jobs and 

plants should be located in the first r^.ng.... Resides that, if theire 

is a selective discrimination manifested by. the size of thc^pldnf , tjie 



closejst ring to CC-SMSA should be the one with largest average 'plant 



size. 



Ho ascertain whether or not these are the actual conditibna of 
the industrial location pattern, th^ mean number of jobs in manu- ' 

f 

facturing, number of plants and average plant size, by rings, were 
calculated and are reported in 'Table 5. . 

The 1970 patte^rn of manufacturing employm^ent supports the ji^iew 
of submetropoli'tanization. Ring 1, which is closest to the CQ-^Sl^SA, 
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Table 5: Mean Values for Level of Manufacturing Indicators 
1 by- Rings, 1947; 1959; 1970. • .. . 
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Riug 1 


(*) 


/-•^ Ring 2 


(*) 


, -Ring 3 


(A) 


• \^ 

Manuf aqturlng 


1947 


'2,470 


52 


1,640 


■ 35 


623 


•13 


Employment 




















'1959 * 


2,709 


51 


1^886 


36 


679 


13 - 






1970 ' 


3,673 


53 


* 2,477 


35. 


843 


12> 


Number of 


* 


1947 


■) 

43 ' 


42 


38 


37 


21 • 


21 


Plants 


.t 














y - 


1959 


53 


44 


"44 


36 


24 


20 


^ •> 


^ 


1970 




44 


44 


36 


25 


20 


Average ^ 


a 


1947 


' . 46 


. 45 


31 


• 30 


25' 


*» 

Q 

24 


Plant Size 
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1959 ■ 


45 


■"44 


•1 

35, 


21 


21 


f ' 

4 




1970 


61 


44' 

1 


48 ^ 


35 


it 
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(*): Percentage of •each Ring in th6 whole Ring's* figure ootained by. 
addition of the three averages, for every year. , 



has the largest percentage of noxunetropolitan manufacturing employment. 
The level of manufacturing employment decreases with increasing dis- 
tance from CC-SMSA. This pattern of decreasing manufacturing activity 
also holds for the other two indicators: number of plants and average 
plant size. * * . 

There remains the possibility of a change in the trends concerning 
the industrial location, which can be examined by comparison of the 

' ; 

situation in 1947, 1959, and 1970. Turning again to Table 5, the 

< p 

number' of Manufacturing jobs in Ring 1 is stable, any change being 
in the direction of a higher share of the absolute figure (from 52% in 
1947 to 53% in 1970). In contrast Ring 3 lost 1% during the same period. 
In*1947 the average number of jobs in manufacturing for the Riilg 1 
counties t7as*four times the average number of jobs in Ring 3. In 1970 
it is slightly more than four times. The percentage in Ring 2 is 
constant over the period. Thus, the general pattern has been one. of 
stability over the period of investigation. • ' 

In th^ case of the average number of plants per county, there is 

4 

a clear predominance of the counties included in Ring 1. Over the 
■period 1947-70 there is a slight increase in the dominant position of 
Ring 1. . • 

With respect to the size of the plants, it can be seen' that the 
setond Ring becomes the destination of larger plant-s during the last 
two decades. This growth in the plant size in Ring 2 occurs during the 
same' time when plant sizes are. decreasing inking 3. However, in terms 
of absolute, size, Ring 1 is still the site of more than 40% of the 
"large'* plants. ^ 

o ' 

t 



Additionally, examination of the percentage increase in manu- 
facturing activities over the period .indicates that: 1) Whereas the 
increase ^in number of jabs in manufacturing, from 1947 to 1970 is 
48.7% in Ring 1, and 5L.0 in Ri^^g 2,' it is 35,3 in Ring 3; 2) The num- 
ber of plants increases 27.9% in Ring 1, 1^.8% in Ring 2 and*19.0% in 
Ring 3, and finally; 3) The' increase in average plant size is 32.8% 
'in Ring 1, 54.8 in Ring 2 and 12.0% in Ring 3. ' 

These percentages demonstrate that the industrialization process 
ia visibly more important in Ring 1, with Ring 2 becoming a further 
continuation of that predominance. 'As a consequence, the differentials 
between Rings 1 and 2 are decreasing while between them and Ring 3 
they clear'iy are increasing. 

In sum, the hypothesized inverse relationship, between distance ' 
from CC-SMSA and level of manufacturing activity is supported by 
both' the pattern of industrial distribution and trends in industrial 
location. 

The second issue— the infliifence exerted by the CC-SMSA on 
nonmetropolltan development may be seen in ways other than industrial 
location. 

Hypothesis 2 examines the effects "bf distance from CC-SMSA on 
the relationship between level of , manufacturing activities and urban- 
ieation. It is expected that metropolitan dominance will be most 
evident in Ring 1 and the least in Ring 3. This gradient of effect 
should manifest itself by the existence of a stronger correlation be- ^ 
tween industrialization and urbanization indicators in. Ring 1 than 
in. Ring 3. ' 
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- In .order to assess the hypothesized effect, the three indicators 
of industrializa^tion (n&ber of manufacturing jobs, number of manu- 
Xacturing plants and average plant -size) were correlated v/ith the 
three measure^ of urbanizatfon (concentration or percent of peopj^e 
living in places over 2,500 inhabitants, density and number of residents 
working ±r\ services) within each ecological ring. 

In 1950 there was a clear differentiation' between the first two ^ ' 
Rings and Ring 3. For every indicatot of level of manufacturing 
activity except one, the correlations with the three 'indicators of 
urbanization are indisputably stronger in the first two than in the 
third. The exception occurs with the, correlation between residents 
in serylces' and average plant size. Since jobs in service are a 
consequence of urbanization, and not just industrialization, the 
demand for services is metropolitan in scope. Therefore, the correl- 
ation between number of residents working in services and level ^f 
manufacturing activity in Ring 1 counties should be interpretec 
cautiously, since the whole .greater metropolitan region is not being 
observed. 

In 1960 a similar pattern is observed but some changes begin to 

emerge. First, the correlation between the three indicators of level 

of manufacturlng^activities and residents working in* services ^arts * 

to move in the direction predicted in. a previous paragraph. That is 

to say, the smallest correlation occurs in r, because' in this 

riffg, as the population increases, the number, of service jobs are 
1^ * * ' ' ' 

nfit just- a consequence of industrialization but a combination of i*t 
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with the service supplies of Che neighboring metropolitan bounties 
where the residents of the nonmetropolitaU' counties 'cln-worfc on a 

conunuting basjs. * ^ , ^ 

* • - 

Second, the average plant size has its highest correlations with «^ 

. - ' ' ' 1^ 

urbanization in Ring 2, as a general pattern. This means that it is 

in counties 50 to 100 miles from the CC of the SMSA where the size 

of the plant becomes most relevant in terms of affecting the level of 

urbani-zation. ^ ' - . ^ 

Finally, in 1970 the relationship between niftnber of mj^txpf Acturing 

jobs and 'concentration and density are stronger in Pi.ngs 1 and 2 than 

in 3. * In the ca^ of relating number of ^manufacturing jobs and 

residents in services, again the result agrees with ^he predicted 

weaker relationship iji^Ring 1-. ,For number of manufacturing plants 

- -i 

the p.attem generally follows thab in 1950; stronger relationships- in 
Ring 1 and 2 than in 3 no matter which urbanization indicator is used. . 

Two additional patterns are evident in Table 6. which bear on this 
hypothesis. Iri* iiitig 3 only^ there is no correlacioh between indicators 
of industrial development and population concentration in any of the 
three years. Ho^^ever, there is an increasing correlation between 
industrial development and density. Again^ this occurs only in Ring 3. 
The combination -of these two facts suggests that industrial develop- 
ment in Ring^ 3 "is ^ssocidted with population increases which feettle 
e4ither in the open country or in. small villages when their presence 
does not transform the hamlet into an urban place. 

Moreover, during these two decades the trend in correlations ^ 
betweetVj^ industrial .development and urbanization indicators is one 



^ 
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of declining strength, in Rings l^and 2, which the opposite trebd^^. ; 
is observed in Ring 3. The degree of urbanization of counties l^f^jtfhin 
100 miif s of an SMSA appears' to be increasing determined by factors 
othef^ian level of manufactuf ing activities^. To ^the contrary, in 
the more remote counties manufacturing activity is becoming more 
important as a determinant of urbanization. ' < ^ 

These results clearly support the hypothesis that: th^re are , 

' . ' 'i 

strong differences in the pattern of association iSitween industrial-' 

ization and urbanization across nonmetropolitarf eliolqglcal- rings 

centered on SMSis. These differences provide important support for 

concluding that two different processes — decentraliztaion and sub- 

metropolitanization — are in operation as a result of ecological 

factors, ' *' 

Hypothesis 3 sets forth the idea' th'at the' population^ size af 

' ' " t 

metropolitan areas accelerates' the process of urbanization in con-' 
tiguous; nonmetropolitan counties. It is an extension of the previous 
hypothesis, in' that i t presume s the pp^ence of forces, in addition to 
industrialization (i*e*, size of the sarrounding .metropolitan pop- . 
ulation) -which are, relevant zo urbanization^ If nearby metropolitan 
areas serve as potential markets fot" the industrial output of no 
metropolitan industry, especially those located in the 
immediate environs, size of the SMSA should* be related^ tp the levels 
of manufacturing activity in nearby nonmetropolitan counties as well* 
Thus, if size of the. metropolitan pdpulafcicJlf actually reinforces 

• • 

the submetropolitanization process in ^coAtiguous nonmetropolitan count 
ies, one may expect to find a' positive relationship between size and 
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the indicatory, of urbanization as well as the indicators of industrial- 
J^zation.- / | * 

From Table 7 it is not possible to reach a definitive conclusion 
since the size af»the correlations are sitiall to modeirate for ^11 of 
the entries. Ancl for two indicators they^dre noffis^lific^nt in\albl 
three years. Still some insights can be extracted: L; density and 
residents working in services become more correlated with size of^the 
metropolitan population over the period up^ev stud]^. The foraer 
does su to a major extent; 2) the^ number of manufacturing jobs in the 
nonraetropolitan counties decreases or at least remains almost un- . 
correlated with, the size of the me^tropolitan population. On the other 
hand, the number of manufacturing plants shows a slight increase in 

X ' - 

its correlation with population size in 1960, which remains stable 
in 1970; and, 3) studying the impact of the^ize of the metropolitan 
population in the following decades it can be' inferred that the 
density of *the submetropolitan counties is positively related with it. 
Similar case is the evolution over tiir.e of the correlation betweea 
the size of the metropolitan population and the number of residents 
in the submetropoiitan counties working in sen^ices". ^s the actual 
fact is that size of the metropolitan population. increases over the 
period it is possible to assume thdt paort of the increasing demand on , 
servicejs, that such growing pattern is going to p^bduce, will be f ul- 



filled by the members of the submetropolitan commi^fties. <0n the other 
.hand, the impact oY the metropolitan population growth, on those^indic- 
ators of industrialization that show st*atistical significance in 
their relationship*^ does not present- any relevant change^ 
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Table 7: 



C6"rvelations of the Size*^ o'f the Contiguous Metropolitan . 
Population with the Indicators of Urbanization and. 
Industfializatj.on, National Sample 195P,;1960 and 1970 



^ize of the Contiguouis Metropolitan Population 



Density 



. 1950j;, . 

Concentration I960 

•]■ •; ' . -^570./ 

: , 1950 

19'60 
1970 

1950 
I960' 
.1970 

19A7 . 
1959 
1970 

1947 
1959- 
1970 

1947 ,^ 
1959 
1970 



Residents ■ 
Working ,in 
Services 



Number of 

Manufacturing 

Jobs 



Number of 

Manufacturing 

Plants 



Average 
Plant Size 



1950 

.084 
(.446)*- 

.058 
(.600) 

.030 
(.'788) 

.314 
(.003) 
' .365 
(.001) 

.420 
(.000) 

.400 
(.000) 

.267 
.(.014) 

.416 
(.000) 

.265 
(.014) 
.320 . 
. (.003) 
.257 
t-. Olff) 

.355 
(.001) 

' .445 ■ 
(.000) 

^ .'4 -40 

. (.000) , 

.024 
(.828)' 
-.021 
(.846) 
-.043 
. (.698) 



1960 

.082 

.454) 

.059 

.592) 

.030 

.782) 

.303 

.005) 

.357 

,.001) 

.423 

.000) 

.402 

.000) 

.276 

.011) 

.426 

.000) 

.253 

.019) 

.311 

.004) 

.254 

."01 9) 

.349 

.001) 

.44^,, 

.000) 

.4'40 

.000) 

.014 

.896) 

.030 . 

.787) 

.046, 

.675) 



' 1970 : 

.078 
(.479) 

.060 
(.587). 

.031 
(.775)1: 

• .291 
(.007). . 
••.348. 
'(.001).; ■ 
.427 ^ ' 
(.000) 

.406 . 
(.000) 
.285,- ■ 

(.008): 

■■.439 • ' 
(.000) . 

\240 
(.027) 

.302 
(.005) ■ 

.251 . 
(.021) . - 

.343 
(.001) • 

.438- • 
(.OpO) - 

.-439 
(.000) 

. 008 
(.946) 
-.035 
(.748) 
-.046 
(.678) \^ \ 



*The figures within parentheses correspond to the t test** significance ' 
levels .- -•- • ■ . 
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It cannot be said that there is rio relationship between the size 
of the metropolitan population and the indicators of urbanization and i^^I^-^ 
. industrialization. With the exception of concentration and average 
plant size which do not present a signif icai^t relationship, the other 
four show actual correlations though, the ^evel of those correlations • 

not really high. And, as the metropolitan population grows ovev^l^: 
time the urbanization of the .submetropolitan counties goes in the ^^^^ 

same direction, whereas the number of jobs in manufacturing does not '^^ : 

. , - ^< 

show change and the number of industrial plants riches its hignest 

positive correlation in 1959 declining after that point as the size' 

of the m^ropolitan population cont;inues' to grow. ^ ^-'-V^j^: 

• f 

Therefore, from the previous analysis can be extracted that even 



'^'--i^dmitting the impa?:t of the size of metropolitan population as one of.vvr^"'=^X 
the forces that produces the differences in the two ecological m- ) - ^ < ' 
stances being studied in thisS^aper, the importance of such ^mpact ^ r ^ ' 

is limited, especially in' terms Nof accelerating the industrialization j ^ , ^ 
process of the submetropolitan counties. - ^ . \', Tv^ ^ 

, * \ ^ ^' ' ' ■ " 

The' fourth issue — it is expect e^ that proximity to ,an SMSA.is^ ^ : ^ : 
I * \ *' ♦ ^ \ • 

positively related to the net migratiok of the nonme^tropolitan ^ iJ* 

counties, *' • \ * J ^ • 

In the- framework of our analysis, whicl\sees pirbximity to .an SMSA , - - 
as an important determinant of the fndustrial M-gration process^, the ^ 
differential creation of job bpportunities may b^expected to generate" - ^ 
iff differences in net migratibn, Sinc^ ^those opportui\ties ar^ m6re abun- ^ _ 

it dant In the metropolitan coanties and their neighborif^ nonmetropolit^n 

'\ ■ ■ \ 3 A 

counties, the. expectation is of a far higher net' migration in rthe \'t .."/ v-V/^ 
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^ submetropclitan counties rather than in the remo^te counties. 



The data in Table 8 i^eveSl a clear p/*^Ltern which is consistent 

■ • 

J ^ . with the, present hypothesis. There is a md^ratdpy process from the- 
inos!t isoxat.ed toward the submetropolit^*ified bounties which becomes 
stronger in the 1960s.. It may be interpreted as an indication of 



^ ^ the superior attraction of the^etropoli^^ over its hinterland.' 



' Holding in mind the fact these are nonmetrqpolitan counties, 
it is instructive* to note the altera^io^ bel^een decades in the pattern 
by jrings. In the 1950s all three rings had negative net migration 

- experienC63 , the amount increasing with distance from nearest SMSA. 
However, during the 1960s only tl;^e most remote counties continued ^ 
to have negative net migration (X =.-1, 900). Counties in Rings Land 

-2 show a turnaround, in migration Vith the submetropolitan counties;' 

showing a stronger positive attraction (X = 1, 062) than the inter- 

— ■ \ ■ 

stitial counties (X = 518). This net migration pattern is parallel 

to the Industrial location pattern and therefore is coxitis tjent with 

the logic of our hypothesis. 

In order to examine directly thq stated hypothesis we turn' to an 
examination of the association between industrial activity and nfet 
migration, controlldng for proximity of the^ county to an SMSA. ' Table 
9 reports the relationship betx^een number of manufacturing jobs in 
19A7 and 1959 and the net migration of the -following decades. ^The 
result is striking in that no association is found. 

In^'an effort to further explore the presumed relationshij^, we 
expanded the data by allowing the increase in manufacturing jobs to 
replace the absolute number of manufacturing .jobs (Table 10). Some 
slight^ changes are detected (some significant correlations and a 



) .' ' y . ' ' ■ ■ ■ 



'^Tabie 8: Average Net Migration by Rings: 1950-60 and 1960-70 

M 

\ ■ 

1950-60 . 1960-70 

Whole Sample ' 

Ring 1 ' -1,417 1,062 

Ring 2 " -1,718" 518 

Ring 3 -1,804 -1,900 
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Table 9: Correlations Between Number of Manufacturing Jobs 
C1947 and 1959) and Net Migration in the Following 
Decade (1950-60 and 1960-70), National Sample by ' 
Rings , 



Number of Manu- 
facturing Jobs 



Net Migration 



1950-60' 



1960-70 



United States Sample 
Ring 1 . 



-.124" (.309) 



-.119 (.328) 



Ring 2 
Ring 3 



.036 (.732) 



.092 (.561) 



.096 (.356) 



-.269 (.085) 



This column shows the correlation between Number of Manufjacturing 
Jobs in 1-947 and Net Migration in' 1950-60. « . ' 

^This column shows the. correlation between Number cf Manufacturing 
Jobs in 1959 and J^et Migration iu 1960-70. t" ' , . 

0 

^^he figures within parentheses represent the t test significance 
level. 
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Table 10: Correlations Between Increase in Manufacturing 

Jobs and Net Migration, National Sample by. Rings, 



1950-60, 1.960-70 . 



1 ^ 



Increase in 
Number of Manu- 
Jacturing Jabs 

United States Sample 



Ring f 
Ring 2 
Ring 3 



Net Mlgrajtlon' 



1950-60 

.242 (..045)' 
,230 (.026) 
-.109 (.492) 



^ 



1960-70 

.085 f^485) 
.092 (.379) 

\iii ' (.m) 



5;> 



The Increase in Manufacturing Jabs is computed as from 1947 to 
1959 and from 1959 t» 1970, respectively. 

^The figures within parentheses represent the t test significance* 
level. , > I -. , 
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certain homogeneity in Rings 1 and 2 for 1950-^0) but basically the 
situation remains unaltered. There is no evidence that net migration', 
is significantly related to level of manufacturing activity. 

The fifth issue — size of the metropolitan population is. s.c5ns idered 

to be a factor attracting inmigrants to the fringe areas of the SMSA. 

* ^ ^ ^ ' } 

Since it has been observed that ct^ation of new jobs in manufacturing 

♦ * it 
is not adequate to account for the net migration, the decisive factor 

'in net migration^ has to be sought in alternative directions. One 

plausible alternative could be that the attraction of the city is a 

> 

combination of actual job opportunities^ potential job opportunities 

' . ' " >^ . 

(many times only in the mind of the inmigrant) , and the attractive- 
ness of the convenient 5er:vicjes that the city offers, to the whole 
inmigrant family. 

To examine the Stopirical suRpjprt for such a pl^usible^al'terna- 
tive the correlation coefficients were computed 

between: a) size gf nearest SMSA population, l^f/b and"net migration 




<j> 50-60: ^r = .404 (p < .000) 

b) size of nearest SMSA population, 1960 and net migration 

60-70^: r = .475 (p < .000) 

Cleatly there is a significant correlation, although the ^ize of the 

correlations is not very releyantl^In any case, as the metr,opolitan 

population size increases from^l950 to I960 the correlation with net ' 
, ■ I. • , 

migration maves in th^ same direttion. Therefore, some sort of 
specific effect of the metropolitan dominance is detected in the 
submetropolitan ^counties . 
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The sixth hypothesis deals with the notion that one of the dis- 
tinctions between the two industrial dispersion processes is the role 
played by the size of the largest city within the county. It is our 
expectation that the closer the county is to CC-SMSA, the less im- . 
portant that role will be. • 

I \ 

The expectation is based on the assumption that the size of the 
largest city will play an important role in the attraction of new 
manufacturing jobs. Through employment multipliers, its influence ^ill 
be transmitted to indicators of urbai^Lz^ation. It is expected fhat this 
process will be evident particularly in Ring 3 but less so in Ring 1, 
. since thejre its role is counter-balanced by the dominance of the 
metropolitan area. 

Table 11 shows the correlation values of the population of the 
largest city in the nonmetropoli tan counties wi^h the subsequent 
changes^^ manufacturing employment, residential suitability, number 
of residents working in^^^rvipes and population growth. 

The effect of the sdza of 'the largest city as a pole of attrac- ^ 
tion for manufacturing jobs has little support during the 1950s. ^ 
During the 4960s, the evidence ^becomes stronger but the. levels of 
association are^bw. It is worthy of note that the association is 
stronger in Ring 2-"ttfan.4in Ring 1 .(.461 versus ^ .294). 

In the 1950s in terms of""fesidential suitability (use of the 
county as a residential place-tbut not as a working^lace) th^e is 
not a clear difference between the first and the third Rini|s in the 
role played by the 'largest city in the county; both cases ar^e* more 
important^ than the case of Ring 2. In the 1960s th^re are some changes 
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1) in Ring 3', the siz^ of the largest city becomes very highly correl- 
ated with the residential suitability of the county; 2) in Rings 1 
and 2 the relationship -becomes weaker, but still, comparatively more 
important in Ring 1 than in 2. 

The variable "residents 'working in s'ervices" (for 1960 and 19.70) 
may be seen as a partial indicator of ^ the employment multiplier effects 

4 

as well -as the "division of labor." There is a fairly^^ strong and 
positive correlation between growth in population and the number of 
workers involved in service industries. This is true for both' 1960 
and 1970 and all three nonmetropolitan rings. Given this relationship, 
the association between the largest city' in the county and the service 
sector labor force may be seen as an indicator of future urbanization 
in the county. ^ 

In the" 1950s, the further the county was from the CC-SMSA the 

♦ ' - * ' * • 

stronger the correlation between, size of the largest city in the 

county and number of residents working in services. 

*• 

it is difficult to conclude from what has been said that the 

position t^f the largest city in the nonmetropolitan county is such as 

stated in the hypothesis. It is true that the" role of the largest 

♦ * 

city seems to be more important in Ring 3, both ±xi the 1950s and the 
19^s, more as a center. of service and residence supplies than as a . 
center of attraction of ^ew manufacturing jobs. Only Ring 2 shows 
a slight association between the size of the largest city in the 
increase in manufacturing jobs. A possible interpretation of the 
^situation is that,^ whereas in- Ring 1 •aAd-'S the role of the city is 
predominantly that of supplying sewices and residential facilities. 
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in one case for the metropolitan neighbors, in the other for the small 
surrounding communities, in Ring 2 any population development of the . 
largest city will rely more otr new irtdustrial activities and vice versa. 

Basically, looking at the effect of the size of the largest city 
in the coijnty over the attraction of new manufacturing jobs, the 
liypothese*s do not find any s^jjport. On the.^ofiher hand, if what is 
.-analyzed is the rej^tio^asli/ip^^tween j^Het farmer mid^he number ot-y 
residents in services,. the response fits with hypothesis for 1^^50s but 
becomes less clear though it still supports tjie hypothesis i^ 1960s. 
It appears that one of the main roles of the largest city in the 
counties of Ring 3 is as a residential center for workers who. commute 
to surrounding counties. 



Conclusions and Policy ^Implications 



To categorize counties as metropolitan and nonmetropolitan runs 

^ «. 

the risk o? oversimplification hiding the distinctive conditions that 
.typify several subcategories of the la\:ter. Ignoring them will, l^ad . 

to misinterpretation of thd §ffects of .current population policy as 

. ^ , ' - v- 

Weil as failures in the formulation of new polici^^s.- 
' ' ' *''*'•. 

' The present study has attempted to determine whether such dis- 

tinctive conditions exist when one cunsld'ers the influence of important 

ecological factors oa industrialization and population d^stributioli>. 

processes. The results lead, to an affirmative answer: 

1) If, we consider the industrial locatiop pattern, it is very. ' 

clear that the submetropolitan counties have become m^ve 

• industrialized .than .the more remote counties, f,rom 1947 tg 

• Y 

* 1970, both in terms of absolute' figures and in terms of .percent. 
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of increase. * * ^ . . 

2) If we consider the- relationship between levels of manufacturing - 
activity and urbanization controlling for distance from the 
nearest SMSA,^ the general patterns in Rings 1 and 2 are very 
much alike and differentiated' from the pattern of Ring 3. 

3) Net migration plays an importk^ rule in futyre^population 
, distri]>ution and at the same tinie is negatively related to 

the distance from the county to the Antral city of the pearest 
SMSA. This means that, submetropolitan and remote counties 
present different migratory incidence and therefore an in-- 
crease in thd'J^gap shown^' by the population distribution in both 
cases/is foreseen. ' : . 

- These general conclusions support the argument for the, existence 
of two distinct i)rocesses of nonmetropolitan industrial location. 
Once that fact has been established is important to* consider the 
motivations, interests and manner of participation of significant 
"actors"' in these' processes. There are three "actors" we wish^to 
consider': ^ . . 

1) The individual^ as such, 'as members of domestic ecopomies, 
or as members of either the urban or the rural communities; 

4 * • 

2) the firms represented by their managers, and- finally 

3) . the policy makers as members of the political structure. 

- . ^ ^ f 

^f it is trve that there is a tendency for urbanites to flee 
from the city, it is no less true that their dependency on wage "work 
as :the main so\^€e4^f income d^es not allow them to live far 

eir plal^^s of work. Besides, one must not over ^ook^tpe fact' 



from the"' 



OOd? 



that historically cities have been important centers of consumption 
for both individuals and domestic economies. Thus, urban growth is 
stimulated and sustained by both productive and confsumptive advantages 
inherent in them, . . - . { 

In terms of the. present analysis the fleeing 'process ia reflected 
in the important development of ecological zonds within the 1-50 
miles and 51-100 miles rings. The latter has become increasingly « 
important in the last 'decade^ Reinforcing the effects of the centri— - 
fugal movement from the central city ther^ 5s an opposite movement, 

a 

but with the same point of ^destination: i.e., from. the isolated , , 
counties to the ^rin'ge of the metropolitan area. Some of the in- 
migrants remain in the fringe territory, while some move further 
toward the core of the metropolitan area, Tftese transformations" 

r ' . /' ' ' 

gain momentum as new technologies develo'p.ahd gener^ate higher ^living 
standards. ^ ' , 

One of the components of the population groyth prrocess m the 
nonmetropolitan counties is net migration. The foregoing analysis' 
indicates that there is a concentration of inmigran^||^^ones nearby' 
the SJlSAs. 'What is not known is the origin of such inmigrati^ts. 
Neither is it clear whether they are attracted by the new indiistrial 
Job opportunities. The results of ou»c analysis seein *to iiidicate\hat 
' they are not,, but the actuaJL fact is unknown. It is possible that 
the lack of association between industrialization and population growth 
is a consequence bf multiplicative effects of new industrial jobs 

and the ^d^gree 6t dominance e^terted i>y the Central City of an SMSA 

/ * • , i , 

on -the contiguous counties, 6ut since the lack of association is 

: ^ .' ' ■ ' , . 
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commoa ^mong the different ecological zones (rings), further research 

* 1 ' ' ' . ■ ' . 

is needed to clarify what actually is happening* A different explana- 
tion should be needed to deal with the more isolated counties: e*g., 
a possible count erac^'ting effect of a continued stream of outmigration 
Which the creation of new job opportunities fails to halt because of 
the autmi^rants lack of skill to apply for those jobs and an emergent 
inmigration stream of workers qualified for the new jobs;^-- 

The reason for taking into ^count the different ^ecological 
effects in the industrialization pfpocess has very much to do with 
^valuating exist'ing policy about tr^e impact* of increasing manufacturing 
activities in the process of populat^^on distribution, and jLa a fiirth 
extent in formulatitig new policy in that fxeld, ' X ^ • 

'Another important issue is the attitude of outmigrants about 
"desi'rabie solutions for their future welfare. Do they prefer to '^re- 
main in their counti,es of origin? And in casfe of ah affirmative an- 
swer, which is the best vay of dealing -witm^the problem' of unemploy- 
meat. In other words, do the rural commanioBP^ consider industrial- 

■ - f. 

izatdon as a desirable good? To answer that question research is 
needed, which attempts to measure 'not only the\ public opinion in the 
counties but the views of^leaders who are^gotnAto participate in the 
decisi6n-making j^rocess at the time the. communitaes decide tl^ir 
goals. 

But stilly there is reason to ponder whether ^e community de- 
cision, whatever it is, will affect the final verdict of. the ^ntre^ . 
. pen^urs who control the industrial firms,, ^ ^ 
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Flrmsr try to ob tain maximum benefit in locating new factories, , 
and -they will look carefully at the 'different components of the cost- 
benefit equation.. At a national ^level, doing so will induce many 
firms to locate new plants nearby the urban centers. There are two * 
• powerful rea'^ons: ' \ ''V ' 

1) ^^' the 'proximity to the cansumption markets ('and v ^. V/^', - 

J r ' " • . 

2) the accessibility to the^labor force supply- 
However, there are some c^liaracteristic's that c^n product a* split in 
the decision-making process about t?he location \>f new industries; (( . 

h) the lack of organized unionism, \ 

2) the lack of skillful jobs, and 

3) the* predominance qf labor intensive kind l^f activities 

the new plant. ' . . ^ , 

These .factors could lead a firm to consider the possibility of ^looking 
for areas where the cheap^ manpower is ayail^abl^. * , * 

Those la^t three characteristics, contribute to the recognition v^*^ 

* V • ^ \ 

that a,.more detailed analysis must be done at a regional level, and^ 
even at a state level,, which mxght show important differences w^hlirf - ^r. 
the national pattern. There is an extensive literature agrijjg^i^g^^ith'' , 
the need of such research (Berry and Horton, 1970; Fuguijtt, 1972; -^'^ 



Morrill, 1973; Summers et al.^ 1975;' Till, 1973). As a, comf^arisonj 
the basic reasoning; shown, in the previous paragraphs is the same that"^ 
provokes the expatriation***^f numerous firms to^ other ^un£ies wh^re 




.the conditions are mdre in, consonanoj^ with interests of the corporations 
Finally,* the politi^l actors will have their criteria for cboos- , 
.ing the mo&tr^dequate development programs to. promote tl^e^ general 
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welfare of the country. These are reflected in various legislative 
actdons; e,g*, T^e Economic Opportunity Act of ol964. Economic Devel- . 
opment Act of 1965, and Rui^l Dev.elopment Act of 1972* These pieces 

of legislation are based on the hypothesis 'ji^hat any policy^ encouraging 

, ' ' 'J , ' ' 

the industrialization -of depressed rural are^s is going to stop the 

■ ^ ' ' \ ■ 

outmigratioi;\^ process^ improve rural living conditions and, at the, same 
tim^ solve to a certain extent the problem of overpopulation that 
endangers the standard of living of the growing metropolis, Empiri- 
cal cph'f irmation of this logic is not available* * ^ 

, Therefore, despite Congressional efforts to deal with those 
problems, 'and despite the preferences of the individuals and small 
communities, the p'owerful interest of the firms within the framework 
of a f'ree-.market economy will dominate the final decision in the 
rogress. of industrial location and cortsequent population growth, 
f the, e^conomic system neefls accumulation of capital as its main 
source of suxrvival, ' such accumulation will be found more and more in 
the economies of scale built up within urban systems ♦ Systems that 
•have been reinforced with 'the population movements of the last 
decades ^ From this perspective^^^i^is difficult to foresee -a siguif- 
\icant decentralization of industry in the years^to come, -rather it is 
mbre probable that submetropolita^ization of industry will character- 
i£e\the trend o^ industrial location. 
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FOOTNOTES 



The original title of the publication for 1947 was "Business 
Establishments Employment." 

A project under the direction of Gene F. Summers in the Center 
of "Applied ^ociolog^. Department of Rural Sociology, University of 
Wisconsin-Madison, •and supported by phe College of Agricultural Life 
Sciences' of the same university and the ^North Control Regional Center 
for* Rural iDevelopment, Ames, Iowa» 



Rings^ are defined as: 



Ring 1, when the distance £rom the CC-SMSA 
to the largest city in the nonmetro- 
politan county is smaller than 51 miles 

Ring 2, if the distance is between 51 and\ 
100 miles; 

Ring 3, if the distance is larger than 
100 miles. 
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Appendix A: Census Regions of the U.S,A 



Region V 
1. Northeast 



2. South 



States 

Maine 
New York 
Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 

Maryland 

West Virginia 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Tennessee^ 

N. Carolina 

S. Carolina 

Texas ' 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Georgia 

Florida 

'Alabama 



3. North Central 



4'. West 




North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas' 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Michigan ' 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Washington 
Oregon 
California 
Idaho 

Nevada i 
Montana 
Arizona 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
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